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Some  Tendencies  in  Modern  Fiction 

Literature  is  a  reflection  of  life.     It  records 
from  age  to  age  the  changes  in  a  nation's  manners  and 
customs,  in  its  standards  of  morality,  in  its  aims  and 
its  struggles.     For  example,  the  spirit  of  soberness 
and  severity  that  characterized  most  English  writers 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  merely  the 
literary  expression  of  the  stern  life  of  the  Puritans. 
In  turn,  the  coarseness  and  moral  looseness  of  Resto- 
ration literature,  especially  the  drama,  reflected  the 
reaction  against  Puritanic  repression.     Coming  nearer 
to  our  own  time,  we  find  that  the  rigorous  respectability 
of  Victorian  writers  was  truly  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Again,  revolt  against  this  spirit  is  the  dominating  note 
of  the  twentieth  century  both  in  life  and  literature. 

To  state  the  characteristics  of  our  own  age  is  more 
difficult  than  to  describe  those  of  earlier  periods, 
because  we  lack  perspective.     We  are  attempting  to 
judge  tendencies  while  in  their  midst;   and,  therefore, 
are  not  likely  to  have  the  detached  point  of  view  that 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  see  things  in  their  right 
proportion.     In  trying  to  select  some  definite  tendencies 
of  the  last  decade,  we  will  confine  ourselves,  in  this 
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paper,  to  a  study  of  fiction,  which,  being  more  intimately 
in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  than  are  other  forms 
of  literature,  reveals  more  readily  ttee  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place.     The  representative  novels  of  this 
period  do  not  conform  to  any  one  pattern  as  did  those  of 
the  Victorian  era,  when  every  book  was  expected  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  respectability,  to  avoid  mentioning  all 
delicate  subjects,  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice. 
On  the  contrary,  each  author  is  now  inclined  to  take 
whatever  material  he  wishes  and  treat  it  in  his  own  way. 
The  result  is  a  great  deal  of  experimental  literature, 
showing  a  disregard  for  formal  rules  of  structure  and 
plot  and  for  conventional  morality  and  modes  of  behavior. 

Though  varying  widely  in  method  and  subject  matter, 
present  day  writers  seem  to  have  as  an  underlying  motive 
a  universal  desire  for  truth.     Even  the  most  romantic 
writers  cannot  deflect  too  far  from  the  realities  of 
life.     (1)  "The  central  endeavor  seems  to  be  a  strong 
determination  to  be  sincere  which  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  brutal  or  cruel,  provided  it  can  thus  be  fruitful." 
"Truth  above  all,"  cries  the  modernist.     "We  will  no 
longer  be  blinded  by  shallow  sentiment  and  stupid  self- 
complacency.     Too  long  have  we  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise, 

( 1 )  Drew ,   The  Modern  Novel 
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trusting  with  an  unthinking  optimism  that  all's  right 
with  the  world  I    Now  we  want  the  truth,  and  once  and  for 
all,  we  are  through  with  sham  and  hypocrisy.     (1)  'Un- 
palatable actualities  are  no  longer  to  "be  evaded;  facts 
have  got  to  "be  faced.  '"    Written  in  this  spirit,  (2)  "the 
"books  of  to-day  challenge  rather  than  relax--an  index  to 
the  awakening  of  a  new  sincerity,  to  a  search  for  truth 
at  whatever  cost  of  ease  and  pleasantness."     The  will  to 
"face  everything  out,"  a  relentless  frankness  toward 
actualities,  vigorous  independence — these  are  the  qualities 
the  momentum  of  which  has  swept  up  many  old  "bogies  and  be- 
liefs, branding  them  with  the  sign- -Untrue I 

The  search  for  truth  implies  the  questioning  of 
accepted  ethical  standards,  the  attacking  of  age-old 
institutions.     It  is  a  rationalistic,   skeptical  movement 
accentuated  by  the  World  77ar.     Like  all  such  movements, 
it  runs  into  radicalism. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  radical  writers 
seems  to  be  a  sense  of  utter  futility.     Their  interpretation 
of  life  is  decidedly  pessimistic.     This  is  illustrated 
by  Theodore  Dreiser's  theory  of  bio-chemi stry-- that  our 
chemical  make-up  determines  our  actions.     Given  an  analysis 
of  our  chemical  composition,  a  scientist  could  predict 

(1)  Drew,  The  Modern  Hovel 

(2)  Marble,   Study  of  the  Modern  Novel 
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accurately  just  what  our  reaction  would,  "be  in  a  given 
situation.     (1)  "The  secret  of  our  destiny  is  written  in 
our  "blood.    We  can  resist  neither  our  temperament  nor  our 
instincts.     Sinoe  nothing  can  change  temperament,  our  acts 
to  this  extent  are  predetermined,  and  there  is,  consequently , 
no  hope  for  improvement  or  progress.     Life  is  a  (1)  "tragic 
conflict  of  forces,  aspirations,  passions,  and  energies," 
the  outcome  of  which  we  are  powerless  to  alter.  Aldous 
Huxley  finds  nothing  "but  continued  frustration  of  instincts 
and  desires,  and  in  common  with  James  Joyce,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
and  others,  he  emphasizes  the  physical  side  of  life  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else. 

These  men  are  destructive,  iconoclastic,  tearing  down 
all  moral  ideals  and  failing  to  suggest  any  substitutions. 
Their  works  leave  the  reader  unsatisfied  and  depressed 
because  they  are  so  destitute  of  any  faith  in  the  value 
of  life  or  of  optimism  for  the  future. 

The  radical  school  of  fiction  is  the  reflection  of 
a  general  social  disquietude,  (2)  "the  magnetism  of  which 
to-day  attracts  so  many  energies."    It  is  characterized 
by  a  bold  outspokeness  against  all  that  is  subversive  of 
personal  freedom,  and  a  scorn  of  all  that  has  the  taint  of 
Puritanism  or  repression.     (1)     "The  ascetisism,  prohibition 

(1)  Michaud,  ..   'The  American  Novel  of  Today 

(2)  Cazamian,  History  of  English  Literature 
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and  restraint  of  the  Puritans  is  denounced  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  a  rational  and  acceptable  conception  of  life." 
Theodore  Dreiser  claims  that  Puritan  inhibitions  thwart 
intellectual  energies,  and  that, because  of  this,  America 
has  no  artists  of  the  first  rank:.     Mencken  in  Puritanism 
As  a  Literary  Force  complains  that  we  sacrifice  beauty 
and  passion  to  respectability.     It  is  argued  that  (1) 
"a  civilization,  no  matter  how  great  and  prosperous,  cannot 
rest  upon  the  suppression  of  passions  and  the  restraint 
of  human  emotions." 

Accordingly,  traditional  sobriety  and  middle  class 
morality  are  held  up  to  ridicule.     Old  institutions  which 
have  been  venerated  for  generations  the  modernist  declares 
outworn.     Away  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  super- 
stitions of  medievalism,  all  time-worn  creeds;   and  hail 
the  new  era  of  self-expression,  of  individual  pursuit  of 
happiness  unchecked!     ( 2 )  "If  there  be  anything  common 
to  the  writing  folk  of  the  earth  to-day,  it  is  the  creed 
of  the  modernist  that  what  has  been  shall  be  no  more,  and 
that  quite  suddenly  we  have. been  liberated  from  the  old 
laws  and  conventions  and  fear3,  from  the  ancient  gods  and 
their  precepts  of  morality." 

This  new  freedom  is  carried  into  problems  of  sex. 

(1)  iVickaud,  The  American  Novel  of  Today 

(2)  Paul  iJ.more  More.   TfTe  l>'ode rriHTurr en t s  in  American  Lit- 

erature 
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(1)  "The  relation  "between  the  sexes  is  discussed  with 
candor  under  all  its  aspects,  which  utterly  nullifies 
the  reserve  of  Victorian  respectability."    Frankness  in 
the  description  of  passions,  in  the  revealing  of  intimate 
thoughts  and  impulses- -not  only  of  the  conscious  mind, 
"but  in  the  case  of  James  Joyce  and  his  followers  of  the 
subconscious  mind  as  well--claims  as  its  justification 
that  it  is  life,  that  it  is  truth,  that  the  demands  of 
human  nature  must  be  heard.     "From  the  point  of  view  of 
art  and  ideas  there  have  never  been  in  (American)  literature 
works  so  defiant  of  the  accepted  laws  of  decorum,  perspec- 
tive and  harmony." 

D,  H.  Lawrence  is  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect. 
Starting  out  as  an  author  of  unusual  promise,  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  become  perverted  by  physical  passions 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  his  books  have  been  banned 
in  America  and  England.     Joseph  Collins  in  the  Doctor 
Looks  at  Literature  gives  a  very  wholesome  and  interesting 
psychological  study  of  Lawrence  and  concludes  ".    .   .  .he 
has  brought  with  him  a  sweltering  suffocating  South  African 
atmosphere,  difficult  and  dangerous  for  one  of  hrs  admirers 
to  breathe,  who,  as  he  withdraws  from  it,  ventures  to  call 
the  attention  of  others  to  its  noxiousness." 

(1)  Paul  Elmore  More,   The  Modern  Currents  in  American 

Literature 
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Sons  and  Lovers  is  partly  autobiographical.  The 
hero,  Paul  Morel,  was  bred  among  miners.     In  his  early- 
years  he  saw  much  of  sordidness,  but  his  mother,  an  in- 
telligent and  refined  woman,  furnished  means  for  his 
education.     He  had  two  love  affairs  which  are  analyzed 
in  the  Freudian  manner.     The  result  of  the  heroTs  ex- 
periences is  disillusionment  and  frustration.  Bitter 
cynicism  pervades  the  book,  relieved  in  part  by  passages 
of  idyllic  beauty. 

The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love  are  even  more  sensual 
in  portrayal  and  cynical  in  tone. 

James  Joyce  in  Ulysses    has  attempted  to  put  down 
all  the  thoughts  and  emotions,  conscious  and  subconscious, 
which  the  average  man  experiences.     Through  seven  hundred 
pages  he  narrates  in  an  impressionistic  style  the  "intro- 
spective wanderings"  of  Leopold  Bloom  through  Dublin. 
(1)  "All  kinds  of  filth  and  disillusionment  are  exposed, 
yet  there  is  a  craving  to  find  beauty  amid  the  ugliness 
and  frustration."    Daring  wit  relieves  an  otherwise 
tedious  narrative. 

Aldous  Huxley  in  Point  Counter  Point  presents  a 
group  of  wealthy  intelligentsia,  whe>t  outside  of  intel- 
lectual speculation,  find  diversion  only  in  physical 
indulgence.     They  believe  in  giving  free  reign  to 

(1)  Marble,   Study  of  the  Modern  Novel 
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instinctive  desires.     The  numerous  "sex  adventures" 
which  make  up  the  book  are  almost  all  purely  physical 
attractions.     There  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  book: 
a  fine  style,  deftly  drawn  though  unadmirable  characters, 
a  vast  fund  of  information,  and  a  keen  intellect.  But 
it  almost  entirely  ignores  the  spiritual,  altruistic 
side  of  human  nature--es. ecially  in  sex  relationship. 

Michael  Arlen  has  long  been  noted  for  his  risque 
stories.     The  Green  Hat  is  the  story  of  a  woman  (1) 
"physically  attractive  and  sexually  promiscuous."  (2) 
"It  presents  a  sinister,  sugary  camouflage  of  a  sex-obsessed 
novel;  the  more  brutal  situations  and  reflections  of  D. 
H.  Lawrence  are  less  offensive."    Kis  latest  book,  Lily 
Chri stine .  is  an  exception  to  his  usual  treatment.  Yet 
even  in  this  we  feel  an  undercurrent  of  mockery  and  derision 
at  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  i  good  woman. 

Sherwood  Andersonfs  particular  field  is  the  revolt 
of  his  characters  against  small  town  ethics  and  inhibitions. 
Though  they  break  away  from  provincial  restraints,  and 
earn  wealth  and  power,   they  fail  to  find  any  satisfaction 
or  goal  in  life.     Anderson  interprets  in  America  (2)  "the 
specifically  modern  consciousness  v/hich  is  represented  in 
England  by  Lawrence  and  Joyce." 


(1)  Marble,   study  of  the  M 


(2)  Drew,   The  ilo'clern  FoTeT 
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..any  critics  favor  this  openess  of  treatment, 
censuring  as  squeamish,  reticence  in  discussing  so 
vital  a  force  in  life.     They  see  in  frankness  evidence 
of  a  normal,   sane  attitude  of  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  Shorey  is  among  those  who 
take  a  stand  against  "sex  obsession."    In  an  article 
entitled  Modern  Currents  in  American  Literature  he  says, 
"Anybody  can  talk  or  write  sex.     It  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance.     And  the  habit  not  only,  as  Burns  implies, 
'hardens  a  within  and  petrifies  the  feeling,1  but  it 
monopolizes  the  attention  and  distracts  the  mind  from  the 
infinite  variety  of  better  things." 

Finally,  this  radical  impetus  has  taken  as  its 
field  of  unflinching  and  constant  criticism  all  existing 
social  evils.     (1)  "The  Church,  the  Empire,  social  in- 
justice, political  theory,  domestic  morality,  all  are 
openly  reviewed  and  examined  with  a  direct  and  unashamed 
outsnokeness . " 

A 

Foremost  among  the  satirical  critics  is  Upton  Sinclair 
who  is  (2)  stirred  to  fiery  indignation  by  the  spectacle 
of  social  injustice."    He  collects  an  enormous  amount  of 
detail     from  observation,  interviews,  newspapers,  and 
correspondence  to  be  used  as  evidence.     (2)  "No  effort, 

( 1 )  Drew ,   The  Modern  Novel 

(2)  R.  M.  Lovett.  Upton  Sinclair 
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inconvenience,  rebuff  can  deter  him  when  he  is  once  on 
the  trail."    The  Jungle,  goose  Step ,  Goslings ,  Brass 
Check.  Oil .  and  Boston — each  takes  up  what  Sinclair 
considers  to  "be  a  social  abuse  and  presents  it  with  such 
emotional  warmth  as  to  "bring  the  censors  in  action  against 
him. 

The  Jungl e  is  an  attack  against  the  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing  industry  in  Chicago.     It  depicts  the  cruel 
and  unsanitary  methods  used  in  the  killing  of  cattle  and 
in  the  packing  of  meat.     When  the  book  was  published,  it 
produced  wide  excitement  and  public  opinion  was  so  aroused 
that  the  Chicago  packers  were  forced  to  change  their  method 

Boston  deals  with  what  Sinclair  believed  to  be  the 
injustice  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.    He  describes  con- 
ditions in  the  mills,  presents  Vanzetti  as  a  kindly, 
sincere  man  feeling  bound  to  warn  labor  against  the 
selfish  greed  of  the  capatalists.     The  blue-blood  Bos- 
tonian  is  satirized  from  every  angle. 

Sinclair  Lewis  uses  his  powers  of  characterization 
and  mimicry  to  satirize  American  society.    He  pictures 
America  as  an  immense,  prosperous  country  whose  people 
live  a  sort  of  vegetative  life  in  material  ease  and  com- 
fort.    But  in  the  midst  of  luxury  the  average  American, 
Babbitt,  is  unsatisfied  and  pessimistic  without  being 
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able to  analyze  the  causes.  Babbitt  has  come  into  our 
everyday  vocabulary  as  a  by-word  to  describe  a  certain 
type  of  American  business  man. 

Elmer  Gantry  is  an  (1)  "indictment  of  religion  and 
church,  and  a  materialistic  and  philistine  social  order." 
Elmer  Gantry  is  a  minister  and  a  hypocrite  of  the  Tar tuff e 
fibre, whom  the  author  presents  as  a  common  character  in  our 
American  Churches.    Most  critics  agree  that  the  books  is 
overdone  in  vituperation.     (2)  "It  reveals  the  lack  of 
balance  and  poise  on  the  part  of  Sinclair  Lewis  even  more 


than  reflects  religious  hypocrisies." 
A 

Sherwood  Anderson  is  also  a  social  critic,  (2)  showing 
moods  of  unrestrained  invective  against  conditions  of 
life  which  he  has  viewed  often  from  distorted  angles." 
V/inesburg  Ohio  is  an  attempt  to  reveal  village  life  as  it 
really  is  underneath  its  veneer  of  respectability.  In 
this, as  in  Dark  Laughter f he  attempts  to  show  that  distor- 
tions and  abnormalities  are  caused  by  moral  restraints. 
(2)  "From  his  own  exploratory  years  in  varied  trades  and 
contacts  he  has  accumulated  much  practical  knowledge  of 
the  seamy  side  of  life,  and  he  seeks  to  unfold  these  aspects 
v/ith  sincerity  and  pity." 

Of  these  social  critics  Elizabeth  Drew  says,  (3) 

(1)  Boynton,  P.  H.,   Sinclair  Lewis 

( 2 )  Marble ,   Study  of  the  Modern  Novel 

(3)  Drew,  Modern  IloveT 
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"Destractive  criticism  is  seldom  entirely  negative.  At 
least  it  makes  the  individual  and  society  self-conscious, 
aware  of  facts  and  positions  to  which  they  were  not 
"before  alive,  which  is,  after  all,  a  starting  point  for 
reform. " 

What  value  shall  we  put  on  the  radical  movement  as 
a  whole?    It  has  been  charged  that  its  literature  is 
crude  and  ugly,  even  cheaply  sensational.    Having  thrown 
aside  traditional  laws  of  art  and  ethics,  (1)   "it  has 
substituted  cynicism  and  utter  crudity  for  them."  Its 
fiction  lacks  depth    because  it  has  (2)  "denied  the  validity 
of  the  laws  that  shape  our  destiny  and  control  the  deeper 
sources  of  emotion."    Paul  Shorey  in  Literature  and  Modern 
Life  repeats  an  older  warning  against  the  dangers  of 
materialism:     "The  initial  fallacy  of  the  realists,  or, 
as  they  sometimes  call  themselves,  the  veritists,  seems 
to  be  the  assumption  that  only  the  ugly  is  real,  and  that 
the  seamy  side  should  always  be  turned  outward.     There  is 
a  profounder  philosophy  in  the  warning  of  Keats,  Ruskin, 
and  Alfred  de  Musset  that  in  the  deeper  sense  nothing  is 
real  or  true  that  is  not  beautiful." 

Other  critics,  however,  favor  the  radicals  and 
find  merit  in  what  they  are  accomplishing.     (3)  "In 

( 1 )  Hi chaud ,   The  American  Hovel  of  Today 

(2)  Paul  Elmer  More,  MolTern  Currents  in  American  Fiction 

(3)  Marble,  Study  of  the  Modern  Novel 
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spite  of  an  occasional  wave  of  Tfilth  for  filthfs  sa!ce,T 
the  main  stream  of  revolt  against  deceits  and  pruderies 
has  broadened  and  intensified  national  life." 

Certainly  a  progressive  movement — though  it  may  go 
to  extremes—is  all  essential  if  our  literature  is  to  be 
dynamic  rather  than  static,  sincere  and  spontaneous  rather 
than  formal  and  colorless.     The  radicals  will  have  per- 
formed their  mission  if  they  stimulate  progress  in  fields 
untried,  if  they  prevent  our  literature  from  falling  into 
the  soulless  and  artificial  conventionalism  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  Era  and  stimulate  the  literary 
world  with  the  overflowing  vitality  and  productivity  of 
the  Elizabethan  Age. 

The  radical  school,  however,  is  far  from  comprising 
the  majority  of  writers.  It  receives  more  attention  and 
criticism  because  it  is  more  spectacular.  (1)  "Dreiser, 
Lewis,  Cabell  represent  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
modern  and  really  vital  current  in  literature  because 
they  are  daring  and  have  made  a  great  deal  of  noise." 
But  there  are  others  who  in  a  less  violent  and  obtrusive 
manner  are  producing  novels  of  real  influence  and  worth. 

Though  in  no  way  tending  toward  radicalism  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  many  are  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  the 

Paul  Shorey,  Literature  and  Modern  Life 
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age.     The  skeptical    and  pessimistic  outlook  of  the 
radical  becomes  in  the  average  writer  a  tendency  toward 
agnosticism,  and  unwillingness  to  formulate  any  positive 
creed.     (1)  "The  uncertainty  which  meets  his  mind  on  every 
side  has  revolutionized  his  moral  outlook.    His  moral 
values  have  shifted;  the  outlines  of  the  vices  and  the 
virtues  have  lost  their  firmness;  he  no  longer  pretends  to 
find  life  emotionally  intelligible.     Life  refuses  to  make 
any  absolute  statements;  it  remains  infinitely  formidable 
and  perverse  and  implacable,  an  impenetrable  force  without 
any  apparent  symmetry  or  design."    Baffled  by  the  complexity 
of  the  world  about  him,  he  states  with  characteristic 
frankness,  (2)  rv/e  simply  do  not  know  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  we  inhabit,  and  the  civilized  modern  does  not 
pretend  to  know." 

Himself  struggling  in  a  maze  of  doubt, he  is  tolerant 
of  others  who  profess  disbelief  and  grants  them  freedom 
in  their  own  way  to  carry  on  the  search  for  truth.  (2) 
"This ,then,is  the  positive  faith  of  this  age.     It  may  be 
disillusioned  about  the  faiths  and  codes  of  its  immediate 
predecessors,  but  it  has  its  own  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
every  soul  to  find  its  own  salvation:     it  claims  a  rational 
tolerance  for  all  who  strive  with  passion  to  follow  the 

( 1 )  Drew ,  Modern  Novel 

(2)  Drew,  Modern  Novel 
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promptings  of  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  in  an  effort  to 
elucidate  the  piece  of  work:  which  is  man.     And  although 
it  may,  as  so  many  of  its  critics  declare,  have  its  feet 
in  the  gutter,  it  equally  has  its  head  among  the  stars!" 

Sharing  in  the  general  distaste  for  sentimentality  and 
moralizing,  many  of  our  present  day  writers  consciously 
avoid  the  intrusion  of  personal  feeling  and  opinion.  Keeping 
a  strictly  objective  point  of  view,  they  present  a  cross 
section  of  life  as  they  see  it  and  leave  the  reader  to 
interpret  it  as  he  will.     (1)  "The  truth  of  life  is  there 
but  not  the  meaning  of  the  truth.     That  we  must  find  for 
ourselves."    It  is  a  (1)  "tendency  toward  impartial  truth 
and  away  from  self-interested  and  emotional  conviction." 

Grant  Overton  sums  up  this  attitude  in  a  Philosophy 
of  Fiction.     "We  ask  no  questions,  we  answer  none;  we  show 
the  picture.     We  show  the  picture  that  has  fallen  under 
our  eyes,  that  has  raised  in  us  a  clear  emotion,  an  emotion 
that  it  is  our  endeavor  to  communicate  directly,  fully,  and 
without  weakening.     That  is  all  our  aim, and  in  whatever  we 
do,  we  must  never  be  perverted  from  it." 

Elizabeth  Drew,  speaking  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
Modern  Novel , illustrates  her  point  by  an  analysis  of 
Margaret  Kennedy fs  Constajit  Nymph .     "The  implacable  reporter 

(1)  Follett,   ^ome  Modern  Novelists 
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of  human  experience  who  is  the  creator  of  that  "book  choses 
a  group  of  human  beings  to  play  her  story,  notes  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  clashes  of  character  and  circum- 
stances she  has  planned,  and  is  concerned  only  to  present 
that  interplay  of  character  and  circumstance  with  all  the 
intensity  of  realization,  clarity  of  outline  and  economy 
of  language  of  which  she  is  capable.     She  has  no  other  aim . 
Were  she  a  sentimentalist, we  should  be  presented  with  an 
Ethel  M.  Dell  or  a  Maud  Diver  solution, and  Florence  would 
have  a  convenient  railway  accident  so  that  Theresa  could 
marry  lewis  Dodd  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  Senti- 
mental readers,  no  doubt,  wish  this  had  happened.  Or 
again,  if  she  were  a  social  moralist,  like  the  late  Mrs. 
Humphrey  '.Yard,  Lewis  would  conform  his  music  to  the  immediate 
claims  of  his  environment, and  we  should  have  an  end  typifying 
art  rendering  a  service  to  Humanity  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Selfish  Aims.     And  social  moralists,  no  doubt,  wish 
that  had  happened.    But  as  it  is,  the  book  stands  as  a 
piece  of  literature  and  must  be  discussed  as  such.     It  is 
neither  a  dream  nor  a  tract." 

Edith  Wharton  is  among  those  who  are  goverfned  by  the 
impersonal  attitude,  (1)  preserving  an  objectivity  verging 
on  indifference."     (2)  "She  seems  to  be  actuated  by  no 

(1)  Michaud,  American  Novel  of  To-day 
(?,)  Follett,   Some  American  iTovelists 
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consideration  other  than  simple  fidelity  to  how  things 
happen."    In  The  Children- -which  is^answer  to  the  question 
of  what  becomes  of  the  children  of  divorced  parents — she 
does  not  interpose  long  expository  passages  on  the  evils 
of  divorce  such  a3  George  Eliot  would  have  delighted  in. 
Nor  does  she  sentimentalize  the  homelessness  of  the  children 
in  Dickens    manner.     She  tells  the  story  simply  and  directly 
of  what  happened  to  the  children, and  the  reader  draws  his 
own  conclusions. 

Galsworthy  also  adopts  an  objective  treatment.  (1) 
"Almost  always  the  reserve  of  the  man,  the  economy  of  the 
writer,  check  the  expression  of  the  emotion  short  of  the 
limit  where  it  would  lose  the  merit  of  sobriety;   and  almost 
always,  feeling  is  imbued  from  within,  with  a  consciousness 
of  its  relativity,  which  intellectualizes  it." 

Thorton  Wilder  in  the  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  wonders 
whether  there  was  a  reason  for  those  particular  people 
being  on  that  particular  bridge  at  the  time  of  its  collapse. 
He  presents  the  lives  of  the  people  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  answer  the  question  himself. 

The  attitude  of  these  writers  toward  their  characters 
is  impersonal.     The^give  a  careful,  interested  study  of 

(1)  Cazamian,  History  of  English  Literature 
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them, and  that  is  all.     We  cannot  imagine  that  they  ever 
wept  over  them  as  Dickens  did  over  little  Nell. 

In  these  writers  we  find,  too,  the  social  criticism 
that  characterized  the  radical  school,  but  in  a  mild,  non- 
inflammatory tone.     Edith  V/harton  is  a  critic  of  American 
society.     (1)  "She  critisizes  American  life  from  the 
stand-point  of  older  civilizations,  critisizes  its 
slavishness  to  a  few  ideas,  its  lack  of  appreciation  of  fine 
things.     Her  work  is  searching  and  trenchant  because  it 
involves  so  many  standards  of  comparison."     The  Children 
has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  problem  of  divorce,  but  it  also 
portrays  the  superficial  type  of  American  tourist,  flitting 
from  one  European  resort  to  another,  oblivious  of  cultural 
and  historical  surroundings,  always  craving  excitement. 

'.Villa  Gather  has  written  of  the  people  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  West;   their  restricted,  narrow  out-look  on 
life,   their  wish  to  make  all  temperaments  conform  to  the 
same  provincial  standards.     Their  lives  are  petty  and  even 
crude.     They  care  nothing  for  the  finer  things  of  life, 
their  interest  centering  chiefly  in  means  of  acquiring  money 
and  in  the  latest  town  scandal. 

The  hero  of  One  of  Ours  was  a  sensitive,  dreamy  youth, 
who  longed  for  a  higher  standard  of  living.     He  felt  that 

( 1 )  Follett , .  3ome  Modern  Novelists 
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there  was  something  more  worth  while  in  life  than  the  sordid 
materialism  of  his  townsmen.     His  father,  a  practical,  fairly- 
successful  "business  man,  tried  to  discourage  his  sonfs 
ambition  to  enter  the  state  university.     His  mother  was  a 
placid,  characterless  type  of  woman  who  could  not  understand 
her  son,  but  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  what  he  wanted.  He 
entered  the  university  and  earned  his  own  way.     He  had 
scarcely  completed  the  course  when  war  was  declared.  He 
eagerly  enlisted,  feeling  that  at  last  his  life  would  mean 
something  to  him.     It  would  be  a  glorious  and  beautiful 
thing  to  die  for  his  country.    He  had  not  been  at  the  front 
long  when  he  was  killed  in  action.     But  his  death,  we  are 
made  to  feel,  was  not  a  tragedy,  but  rather  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  for  which  he  had  been  searching,  an  ideal  which 
he  never  would  have  found  in  the    drab  western  town. 

John  Galsworthy  is  a  (1)  "sincere,  restrained  critic 
and  photographer  of  societv  in  upper  middle-class  England, 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
first  generation  of  the  twentieth.     What  Thackeray  did  for 
the  Victorian  period,  that  John  Galsworthy  has  been  doing 
for  his  own  age,  as  chronicler  of  its  dominant  qualities 
and  shifting  standards."    He  sees  the  (2)  "aristocracy  of 
England  trying  to  solve  new  problems  with  old  formulae 

( 1 )  Garble ,  Study  of  the  Modern  Hovel 

(2)  Follett,   Some  Modern  Novelists 
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which  no  longer  fit.    He  tries  to  encourage  reform  by  making 
those  who  are  blind  see  the  tragedy  and  the  humor,   too,  of 
their  own  blindness;  but  he  never  goes  at  the  question  in  a 
blind,  iconoclastic  fury."    The  wealthy,  acquisitive  business 
man,  the  tradition-loving  country  squire,   the  cultured 
aristocrat  are  mildly     and  humorously  satirized.  Their 
strength  and  weaknesses,  conservatism  and  foibles  are 
represented  in  the  thorougly  human  and  thoroughly  English 
Pendyces  and  Forsytes.     In  the  Forsyte  Saga  these  characters 
are  contrasted  with  the  younger  generation  who  are  breaking 
away  from  the  traditions  of  government  and  property  which 
the  older  men  held  inviolable.     Galsworthy  never  gives  undue 
emphasis  to  social  critisism.     Characterization  is  the 
predominant  quality  of  his  novels.    Many  of  his  characters, 
however,  are  types  common  to  English  society,  and  in  his 
faithful  presentation  of  them,  he  gives  a  keen  analysis  of 
England's  upper  classes. 

Swan  Song,  the  last  of  the  Fornyte  Saga,  is  the  story 
of  Fleur  Mont's  absorbing  passion    for  her  childhood  sweet- 
heart who  has  returned  from  America  with  a  wife.  Soames 
Forsyte,  Fleur 's  father,  sees  her  danger  and  does  his  best 
to  avert  tragedy.     Soames  is  one  of  Galsworthy's  most  fully 
developed  and  convincing  personalities.     His  character  is 
unfolded  and  shown  in  its  maturing  through  his  own  unhappy 
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love  affair  and  married  life  to  his  final  sacrifice  to  save 
his  daughter.    He  is  a  conservative  man,  sure  that  England fs 
destiny  is  safe  while  in  the  hands  of  the  "best  Tory  families, 
and  equally  sure  that  once  the  liberals  get  the  upper  hand, 
England  will  be  ruined.     The  new  wave  of  democracy  since  the 
war  disturbs  him,  and  he  wonders  what  the  world  is  coming  to. 
In  Swan  Song  he  is  mellowed  by  age,  and  saddened  by  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life.    His  daughter's  happiness  is  almost 
his  sole  interest.    His  finer  qualities  are  never  really 
understood  because  he  hides  them  beneath  his  British  reserve 
and  dignity.     Fleur's  passion  for  Jon  is  realistically  and 
sympathetically  described.     Though  we  cannot  admire  Fleur, 
because  she  is  thoroughly  selfish  and  self- centered ,  we  feel 
that,  like  most  of  Galsworthy's  characters,  she  is  a  real, 
flesh  and  blood  person  whom  we  might  meet  anywhere. 

H.   G,  '.Yells  i  s  an  interpreter  of  modern  liberal  thought. 
With  inexhaustible  energy  and  enthusiasm,  he  expounds  his 
views  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  always  confident  of  his 
ability  to  bring  about  reforms.     He  would  like  to  see  the 
English  social  order  changed  from  an  aristocracy  of  blood 
to  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  (1)  "with  revolt  and  non- 
conformity as  watchwords,  bringing  about  liberty,  justice, 
and  fa  clean  civilization.'"    His  career  has  been  marked 
( 1 )  Marble ,  Study  of  the  Modern  Novel 
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by  radical  changes  of  opinion  in  regard  to  social  criticism, 
"but  his  vitality  and  confidence  have  not  diminished.  His 
works,  many  critics  claim,  are  tracts  rather  than  novels, 
but  all  agree  that  they  are  stimulating  and  have  originality. 
The  magnetism  of  his  personality  and  the  sane  literalism  of 
his  views  tide  the  reader  over  passages  which  might  otherwise 
be  dull. 

Mr .  Elettsworthy  on  Rampole  Island  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who,  having  failed  in  love  and  business,  goes  to  sea. 
On  the  voyage  the  ship  is  disabled,  and  Mr.  Blettsworthy  is 
carried  ashore  by  savages  to  Rampole  Island.     While  trying 
to  prevent  a  young  woman  from  committing  suicide,  he 
loses  consciousness,  and  when  next  he  regains  normality, 
he  finds  himself  in  Brooklyn.    Psychologists  tell  him 
that  he  has  been  there  for  five  years,  living  as  though 
he  were  still  on  Rampole  Island.     The  last  quarter  of  the 
book  is  an  exposition  of  the  author's  views  on  war  and  its 
aftermath,  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  and  on  other  subjects. 

Not  only  in  the  works  of  these  writers—Galsworthy, 
Wharton,  Gather,  Wells,  and  the  rest--is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  manifested,  but  also  in  the  many  novels  which  have  been 
written  with  the  World  War  as  a  motivating  factor.  Instead 
of  glorifying  war  and  picturing  it  as  a  thrilling,  romantic 
adventure,  most  of  our  war  novels  portray  its  grim  realities, 
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the  horrible  scenes  on  the  "battlefield,  the  shameful  waste 
of  life.     The  reader  is  not  spared  any  of  the  unpleasant 
and  sordid  details.     He  is  told  the  truth  about  war  and 
its  results. 

Charles  E.  Montague  was  one  of  the  outstanding  postwar 
novelists.     He  gave  realistic  pictures  of  events  at  the  front 
and  satirized  those  who  became  sentimental  in  telling  heroic 
tales.     Rough  Justice  is  the  story  of  a  sensitive,  aesthetic 
man  who  is  physically  wrecked  by  the  hardships  in  the 
trenches,  and  mentally  depressed  by  what  he  has  seen.  By 
a  misadventure  he  appears  to  be  a  deserter  and,  finally, 
suffers  court-martial  and  death.     The  novel  is  intensely 
dramatic,  v/ritten  with  power  and  f orcefulness . 
|         Right  Off  the  Map  is  directed  against  the  profiteers 
and  capitalists  who  used  the  war  for  their  own  remuneration. 

Practically  all  the  novels  by  Philip  Gibbs  deal  with 
some  phase  of  the  war.     The  Middle  of  the  Road  has  as  its 
background  the  social  unrest  in  Sngland  following  the 
declaration  of  peace.     The  labor  problem,   socialism,  the 
relaxation  in  moral  standards  are  a  cause  of  distress  to  the 
hero  who  tries  to  keep  a  sane  attitude  in  the  midst  of 
violent  partisanship.     The  intolerant,  unreasoning  stand 
of  the  aristocrats  toward  popular  reform  is  the  cause  of 
estrangement  between  him  and  his  wife,  who  cannot  understand 
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his  "middle  of  the  road"  policy.    He  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  Russia  as  the  representative  of  a  newspaper  to 
report  on  conditions  there.     After  many  depressing  months 
of  witnessing  the  utter  destitution  and  starvation  of  the 
Russian  peasants,  he  returns  to  England,  and  is  finally 
reconciled  with  his  wife.     The  story  is  striking  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  disillusionment  and  restless  agitation 
of  the  postwar  period. 

One  of  the  great  war  novels  is  Mr.  Bri tling  Sees  It 
Through  by  H.  G.  '.Veils,  who  (1)  "gives  a  graphic  portrayal 
of  England's  slow  realization  that  there  was  a  war,  her 
adjustments,  politically  and  economically,  her  military 
triumphs  and  deficiencies."    Kr.  Bri tling  shows  us  what 
effect  the  war  is  having  on  England.     He  loses  his  favorite 
son,  and  though  filled  with  a  "bitter  hatred  of  the  terrible 
machine,  he  tries  to  forget  his  personal  Ions  and  to  find 
some  meaning  which  will  justify  human  sacrifice.     We  leave 
him  v/riting  a  book  on  The  Better  Government  of  the  World. 

A  more  recent  novel  of  the  war  is  the  Case  of  Sergeant 
Grischa  by  Arnold  Zweig.     A  Russian  soldier  escapes  from 
his  imprisonment  in  a  German  Camp  and  tries  to  find  his 
way  back  to  Russia.     He  meets  a  peasant  woman  who  is 
attracted  to  him  and  helps  him  get  across  the  lines  by 

(1)  Marble,  Study  of  the  Modern  Novel 
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means  of  the  uniform  and  passport  of  a  dead  spy.     He  is 
recaptured  and  is  mistaken  for  the  spy.     The  frantic  efforts 
of  his  friends  to  save  him  is  of  no  avail.     The  military 
commands  have  "been  given  and  cannot  he  retracted.  (1) 
"Arnold  Zareig  makes  of  the  case--which  is  based  on  an 
actual  happening  during  the  war — an  impassioned  and  powerful 
drama  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man."     (1)  "He  is  the  first 
to  throw  into  definitely  recognizable  form  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  felt  in  the  war." 

Although  the  tendencies  of  this  age  are  predominantly 
realistic,  searching  for  the  facts  beneath  the  surface  of 
life,  criticxzing  things  as  they  are,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  romantic  school  has  dwindled  to  insignificant 
proportions.     On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  romance  has  to- 
day, as  always,  a  wide  appeal.     The  desire  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  commonplace  world,  to  lose  one' 3  self  in  foreign 
lands,  and  live  through  strange  adventures  is  a  desire  which 
cannot  be  thwarted  by  the  most  realistic  age. 

Since  the  days  of  Walter  Scott,  the  historical  romance 
has  been  received  by  an  enthusiastic  public.     The  glamor 
of  the  past,  the  fascination  of  the  colorful  pageantry  that 
a  ruined  castle  or  historic  battle-ground  suggest,  the 
r>  -eation  of  a  bygone  age  which  held  Scott  spell-bound, 

(1)  Review  of  Reviews  1928 
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still  grips  the  imagination  of  author  and  reader. 

Chief  among  the  writers  of  historical  romance  is  Jeffery 
Farnol.  Drawing  on  the  England  of  the  past  for  his  material, 
he  writes  entertaining  novels  full  of  vitality,  human  charac- 
terization, and  adventure. 

Guyf f ord  of  71  e are  is  a  romance  of  nineteenth  century 
England.     Sir  Richard  Guyfford-- taking  the  guilt  of  a 
worthless  brother  on  his  own  shoulders- -hides  from  the  law 
with  a  "band  of  gypsies  v/ho  have  settled  in  the  forests  of 
his  estate.     In  a  series  of  episodes  his  brother  is  killed, 
Richard's  innocence  is  proven,  and  he  rescues  his  sweetheart 
from  capture  by  the  villain.     The  reader's  interest  is  keen 
throughout  the  whole  story. 

Raphael  Sabatini  is  another  popular  writer  of  romance. 
The  Strolling  Saint  is  an  intensely  exciting  story  of  a  young 
man  who,  brought  up  by  a  fanatical  mother  to  be  a  priest, 
revolts  and  joins  the  insurgents  against  the  dictator  of  an 
Italian  principality.     How  he  prevents  his  sweetheart  from 
being  married  to  a  dissipated  duke,  and  how  he  finds  his 
father,  whom  he  thought  dead,  is  told  in  a  book  full  of  life 
and  color  and  motion. 

American  history  since  the  days  of  the  early  explorers 
is  rich  in  material  for  the  historical  novelist.     The  struggle 

of  the  pioneers,  the  dramatic  crises  of  the  Revolutionary 
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and  Civil  Wars,  or  simply  phases  of  sectional^  at  certain 
periods  have  been  made  the  colorful  background  of  many 
fascinating  stories. 

Oilman  of  Redf ord  by  William  Stearns  Davis  enlivens 
the  days  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  as  no  history  book  could 
ever  do.     It  pictures  the  raw  recruits  straggling  into 
Lexington  from  surrounding  towns  and  countryside  to  repulse 
the  British.    Boys  are  shot  down  before  the  eyes  of  their 
neighbors.    As  the  war  continues,  they  long  to  go  home, 
but  are  determined  not  to  give  up  until  they  have  won.  New 
England  farm  life  is  picturesquely  described,  and  a  charming 
love  story  comes  to  a  happy  conclusion  with  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  Father  by  Katherine  Holland  Brown  is  the  story  of 
an  ardent  abolitionist,  who,  because  of  the  antagonism  of 
his  more  moderate  neighbors,  has  been  forced  to  move  to  the 
West  with  his  family.     The  beautiful  relationship  between 
the  father  and  his  daughter,   the  friendship  with  a  backwoods 
lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  courageous,  dashing  hero 
make  the  book  rich  in  interest  and  human  appeal. 

Show  Boat  by  Edna  Ferber  gives  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  life  on  the  Mississippi  about  the  last  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     The  story  is  of  a  girl  brought  up  on  a  show  boat 
which  every  season  pilots  its  way  along  the  Mississippi, 
giving  entertainment  to  the  people  dwelling  along  the  shores. 
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The  life  of  the  little  show  girl  is  unique  and  varied.  Her 
married  life  brings  her  many  new  experiences  in  Chicago 
and  Hew  York.     As  she  feels  herself  growing  old,   she  has 
a  great  longing  to  return  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  life 
of  her  childhood.    Leaving  her  modern  daughter  in  New  York, 
she  spends  her  last  days  on  a  show  boat. 

The  characterization  is  remarkably  clean  cut,  each 
character—and  there  are  many—being  clearly  defined  and 
contrasted  with  the  others. 

Rome  Haul  by  'Halter  Edmunds  pictures  life  on  the  Erie 
Canal  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.     It  has  been  mentioned 
by  critics  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  novels. 
Its  characterization,  humor,  and  humaness  make  it  one  of 
the  worth  while  books  of  the  season. 

The  lure  of  the  sea  has  been  felt  through  all  the  ages, 
calling  men  with  an  irresistible  force  to  leave  their  homes 
and  brave  the  dangers  of  a  sea-faring  life.     The  tang  of  a 
salt  breeze,  the  lonely  vastness  of  ocean  everywhere,  a  ship 
floundering  through  mountainous  waves,  strange  adventures 
on  a  foreign  coast-- small  wonder  that  men  with  a  gift  for 
expression  have  written  highly  colorful  stories  of  their 
sailing  days. 

Greatest  of  all  the  romancers  of  the  sea- -and  b;r  some 
critics  acclaimed  the  foremost  writer  of  the  age  — is 


Joseph  Conrad.     (1)  "Among  the  English  novelists  of  the 
present  day,  Conrad  is  outstanding  by  reason  of  his  extra- 
ordinary "breadth  of  vision,  intellectual  power,  and  artistic 
sincerity. " 

The  "beauty  of  his  diction  has  "been  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  Stevenson.     Fluent  and  artistic  at  all  times, 
he  is  at  his  test  when  writing  of  the  sea.     In  a  "somberly 
magnificent"  style  he  describes  all  its  varied  moods.  (2) 
"It  broods  threateningly  or  breaks  into  violence  through 
many  pages."     That  he  is  so  superb  a  master  of  English  prose 
seems  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  he  did 
not  learn  the  language  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Conrad's  characters  are  strikingly  human  in  their 
strength  and  weaknesses.     V/e  can  all  feel  for  Lord  Jim's 
desire  to  be  a  hero.     His  failure  to  act  heroically  when  his 
opportunity  comes  is  a  cause  for  pity  rather  than  for  blame, 
and  v/e  are  glad  when  he  redeems  himself  by  dying  bravely  in 
a  battle. 

Nostromob  sense  of  his  own  merit  and  his  belief  that 

fi- 
ne was  an  underated  man  perhaps  voices  a  secret  feeling  of 

many.    His  self  esteem  proves  to  be  his  ruin  in  the  end, 

yet  he  is  a  fascinating  and  a  very  convincing  character. 

A  haunting  quality  in  the  narrative,  the  modiness 

(1)  Leland  Hall  in  Cunliffe's  Engli sh  Li terature 

( 2 )  V/eygandt ,  Century  of  English,  novel 
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of  the  sea,   the  loneliness  and  restless  longing  of  many  of 
Conrad's  characters,  counteracted  by  an  optimistic  faith  and 
a  zest  for  life,  have  endeared  him  to  millions  of  readers. 
(1)  "Through  the  simple  yet  mysterious  narrative  there  shines 
the  solace  of  a  strong  spirit,  the  remarkable  conviction 
that  though  in  passing  through  the  worst  of  life,  man  may 
lose  forever  much  that  was  even  dearer  than  he  knew,  his 
strength  will  "become  more  augustly  beautiful  as  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  faith  in  the  solidarity 
and  in  the  common  destine  of  his  fellow  beings." 

Conrad  has  had  a  great  influence  on  younger  authors. 
H.  II.   Tomlinson  and  William  McFee  are  confessedly  Conrad's 
followers.     Gallion' s  Reach  by  Tomlinson  is  a  beautifully 
written  story  of  a  man  who  goes  to  sea  to  escape  the  drudgery 
and  monotonous  existence  of  London  business  life.  His 
adventures  on  board  the  ship  and  later  in  an  African  jungle 
are  told  in  a  vivid  and  unusual  style.     The  book  is  well 
worth  reading  in  great  measure  because  of  the  author^ 
mastery  of  the  art  of  narration  and  colorful  description, 
but  also  because  it  skilfully  handles  man's  age  old  longing 
for  the  unknown. 

Pilgrims  of  Adversity  by  McFee  is  also  a  well  written 
story  of  sailor  life.     The  central  character,  James  Wishart, 

(1)  Leland  Hall  in  CunliffeTs  English  Literature 
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is  at  first  deceived  "by  appearances,  "but  when  he  discovers 
what  Martin  Hews  really  is  and  how  he  obtains  his  treasures, 
unusual  events  follow  in  rapid  succession,  involving  the 
most  desperate  gang  in  London's  underworld.     A  love  story 
is  woven  through  the  mystery  to  a  happy  ending. 

The  Philo  Vance  Stories  "by  S.  S.  Van  Dine  are  probably 
the  best  now  before  the  public.     The  Canary  Murder  Case, 
which  Philo  Vance  ingenuously  solves  by  tracing  a  phono- 
graph record  of  the  murdered  girl's  voice,  was  followed  by 
the  eaually  fascinating  G-reene  Murder  Case .     The  solution 
of  the  Bishop  Murder  Case  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics  and  advanced  physics,  but  it  all  seems  exceed- 
ingly simple  when  Philo  Vance  gives  the  final  explanations. 

There  are  many  other  detective  stories,  the  long  list 
attesting  to  their  popularity.     The  Spectacles  of  Mr . 
Cagliostro  by  Harry  Stephen  Keeler  involves  the  terrors 
of  false  imprisonment  in  an  immense  asylum.     Though  the 
theme  is  neither  new  nor  original,  the  details  are  very 
cleverly  worked  out.     The  House  in  Tuesday  Market  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher  has  as  its  opening  situation,  the  discovery  of 
the  embalmed  body  of  a  man  who  had  disappeared  ten  years 
earlier.     Coincident  with  this,  a  note  is  found,  written  in 
a  woman's  hand,  "To -night- -say  9:30."    The  solving  of  this 
enigma  makes  an  interesting  story. 
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A  new  type  of  fiction,  tending  toward  either  realism 
or  romanticism,  and  growing  out  of  the  great  interest  shown 
in  the  popularized  biographies  of  Ludwig,  Thaddeus,  Maurois, 
and  innumerable  others,  is  the  "biographical  novel.  Putting 
into  story  form  the  life  of  a  great  man,  the  author  may  shed 
a  certain  aura  of  greatness  about  his  commonest  habits  while 
still  remaining  true  to  facts.     Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
author  may  make  him  less  of  a  hero  than  we  had  supposed  him 
to  be. 

Honore'  Will  si  e  Morrow  in  Forever  Free  and  in  Wi  th 
Malice  Toward  None  follows  the  first  proceedure  in  her 
characterization  of  Lincoln.     She  succeeds  in  making  us 
know  and  love  the  man  as  we  never  have  before.     By  the 
keenest  analysis  she  interprets  his  most  intimate  thoughts 
and  feelings;  with  the  utmost  simplicity  she  presents  his 
family  life  in  the  White  House.     We  see  the  President  bowing 
down  under  the  grave  responsibilities  of  Civil  War.  Millions 
of  people  are  looking  to  him  to  bring  a  speedy  end  to  the 
horrible  bloodshed.     Every  new  sorrow  and  disappointment 
strikes  a  responsive  cord  of  pity  in  us  as  we  wonder  how 
much  more  his  overburdened  heart  and  mind  must  endure  before 
he  at  last  emerges  victorious.     And  just  when  things  are  at 
the  straining  point,  his  spontaneous  humor  comes  to  his 
relief,  and  we  laugh  with  him. 
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This  Side  Idolatry  "by  C.  E.  Roberts  is  "biographical 

fiction  of  the  realistic  type.     Charles  Dickens  is  presented 

in  a  very  unfavorable  light.    He  appears  selfish,  thoughtless, 
t 

and  egqistic.    He  wishes  at  all  times  to  monopolize  the 
conversation,  to  talk  about  himself  and  his  work,  and  to 
take  credit  for  things  he  did  not  do.     To  be  sure  he  has  a 
charming  personality,  merry,  humorous,  and  vivacious;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  his  wife  from  feeling  the  hurt  of 
constant  neglect.    His  neglect  is  not  intentional,  but  he 
is  too  engrossed  in  his  own  feelings  to  consider  those  of 
others.    He  wishes  to  dominate  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact;  and,  because  his  wife  sometimes  objects  to  his 
impetuous,  rash  decisions,  he  becomes  angry.     To  those  who 
have  placed  Dickens  among  the  first  of  their  favorite  authors, 
this  revelation  comes  as  an  unpleasant  shock.  Roberts 
presents  the  details  so  convincingly  and  impartially  that  we 
feel  the  book  has  the  elements  of  truth.     It  is  a  fascinating 
story  with  any  number  of  familiar  characters  appearing 
throughout  its  pages.     We  recognize  in  Mr.  Dickens  the 
original  of  Mr.  Micau/ter,  and  in  Mrs.  Dickens,  the  counter- 
part of  Mrs.  Kickleby.     Dora,  the  child  wife,  and  little 
Nell  are  also  there.     The  accounts  of  how  Dickens  happened 
to  hit  upon  Sam  Weller  as  a  character  for  the  Pickwick 
Papers,  how  he  happened  to  write  Oliver  Twist .  and  a  number 
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of  other  anecdotes  are  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of 
Dickens    novels.     The  book  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  lively 
style  and  is  very  much  worth  while  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  disillusioned  as  to  Dickens'  perfect  affability. 

A  biographical  novel  of  a  different  type  is  Elizabeth 
and  Essex  by  Lytton  Strachey.    It  is  the  story  of  Lord 
Essex  from  the  time  when,  as  a  boy  of  seventeen,  he  first 
caught  Elizabeth's  fancy,  through  the  period  when  he  was  the 
court  favorite,  sought  by  all,  to  his  tragic  execution  which 
Elizabeth  finally  ordered  from  fear  of  his  power  rather  than 
from  dislike.    Nowhere  could  we  find  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
Elizabeth  in  all  her  oddities  and  contradictions,  vanities 
and  greatness.     And  Essex,  the  charming,  impulsive,  fearless 
courtier  who  dares  contradict  the  Queen,  makes  a  dashing  hero 
for  so  elaborate  and  colorful  a  background  as  the  Elizabethan 
court. 

There  are  some  novels  which  would  be  of  great  worth 
irregardless  of  whether  they  contained  social  criticism, 
historical  signi^cance,  or  high  story  interest.  They  stand 
on  their  own  merit  as  works  of  art,  as  creations  of  pure 
beauty.  Alain  Fournier's  Wanderer  is  one  of  these.  Its 
simple  -lelodious  style,  characteristic  of  French  writers, 
the  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  changing  as  light  and  shadow 

on  a  spring  day,  and  a  pervading  tone    of  sad  melancholy  like 
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is  an  appealing  and  attractive  man- -a  reserved,  rather  shy- 
Scot,  very  capable  and  practical  to  all  appearances,  yet 
concealing  "beneath  his  cool  exterior  a  romantic  nature. 
While  on  shore  leave,  he  meets  an  exotically  "beautiful  girl 
of  the  far  south  who  "brings  him  the  romance  he  has  longed 
for.     There  are  many  characters  all  realistically  portrayed 
and  many  adventures  interestingly  told. 

Another  type  of  fiction  that  is  now  enjoying  consid- 
erable popularity  is  the  detective  story.     The  thrilling 
murder  cases  which  boys  read  behind  their  desk  covers  in 
school  have  an  appeal  for  adults  as  well.     Who  committed  the 
crime?    V?e  are  held  in  suspense  through  many  pages  until  an 
almost  superhuman  disciple  of  Sherlock  Holmes  solves  the 
mystery  with  the  utmost  ease  by  careful  observation  and 
subtle  analytical  thinking. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  for  many  years  kept  enthu- 
siastic followers  supplied  with  absorbing  mysteries.  The 
complicated  situations  that  he  unravels  have  established 
the  author  among  the  foremost  writers  of  this  type.  Mr. 
Oppenheim' s  latest  book  is  the  Treasure  House  of  Martin 
Hews .     Martin  Hews  is  a  peculiar  dwarf,  apparently  a  very 
wealthy  connoisseur  of  art  treasures.    He  lives  in  a 
secluded  house  in  London  to  which  the  hero  of  the  story  is 
brought  through  a  series  of  circumstances.     The  young  man 


( 
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that  inspired  "by  a  fading  sunset  or  the  last  days  of  autumn 
fill  the  reader  with  sheer  delight  and  wonder. 

Precious  Bane  by  Mary  Webb  has  not  the  elusive, 
ephemereal  beauty  of  the  Wanderer,  but  a  more  tangible  beauty 
of  philosophy  nnd  depth  of  understanding.     In  a  quaint  and 
charming  style  it  interprets  with  a  vision  universal  in 
breadth  the  lives  of  simple,  secluded  farm  people.  Their 
fairs,  spinning  parties,  and  card  games,  weddings,  funerals, 
and  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm  are  all  minute^  described 
with  an  insight  into  human  nature  truly  remarkable.  All 
through  the  narrative  are  lovely  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country  in  all  the  seasons. 
We  are  always  conscious  of  a  just  Providence  working  Tts 
will  in  the  lives  of  these  people  who  feel  that,  though 
fate  is  unyielding,  justice  and  peace  will  somehow  come 
ultimately. 

Destiny  Bay  by  Don  Byrne  is  another  book  which  leaves 
with  us  a  lasting  impression  of  beauty.     In  r?ome  intangible 
and  mysterious  way,  we  are  given  a  very  definite  impression 
of  the  green  hills  of  Ireland — greenest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Destiny  Bay--the  deep  blue  ocean,  sparkling  in  the  cove, 
and  the  sleek,  thorough-bred  horses,  the  best  in  the  world. 
Destiny  Eay--the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Ireland--"and 
therefore,  in  the  world"--the  place  which  no  man  leaves 
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for  long,  or  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  roam,  the 
place  to  which  he  always  returns  to  die. 

Henry  Seidel  Canty  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture has  written  a  very  noteworthy  article,  Render  Therefore 
Unto  Caesar .  in  which  he  discusses  the  relation  of  science 
to  art  with  prophesies  as  to  the  future  of  literature. 
Because  it  is  an  exceptional  piece  of  writing,  I  am  quoting 
it  at  some  length. 

"Complaints  of  the  cruelties  of  life  have  often  been 
used  for  novels  purporting  to  be  true  to  experience.  "Moll 
Flanders"--a  great  story  was  built  upon  the  brutalities  of 
transportation  for  minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  "Oliver 
Twist"  is,  if  you  please,  a  tract.    But  the  fiction  that 
has  carried  protests  and  grievance  into  high  art,  has  used 
poignant  situations  as  a  theme  for  the  imagination.  Even 
"An  American  Tragedy,"  which  used  a  well-known  murder,  was 
written  as  a  study  of  human  nature  not  as  a  contribution  to 
the  records  of  crime.    Now,  both  novelists  and  playwrights 
are  beginning  to  rest  upon  fact,  and  what  a  librarian  should 
classify  as  sociology  is  more  and  more  being  labeled  as 
fiction.     This  is  legitimate,  of  course,  yet  to  follow  the 
trend  of  recent  critical  opinion  and  say  that  it  is  better 
than  pure  fiction  because  it  is  closer  to  an  actual  experience 

is  to  confuse  science  and  art  to  the  detriment  of  both.   .   .  . 
.    .   .    ."Never  has  the  utilitarianism  of  literature  been 
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more  loudly  asserted,  and  never,  perhaps,  has  so  much 
scientific  fact  (often  inaccurate)  "been  worked  into  litera- 
ture and  given  to  the  public  in  drama  and  novel.  The 
novelists,  particularly,  have  grasped  every  kind  of  informa 
tion,  from  the  mystic's  apprehension  of  natural  "beauty 
to  the  eternal  secretions  of  the  glands,  and  put  it  into 
fiction.     And  the  modern  novel  has  become  a  genre  of  great 
variety  and  power,  a  hybrid  daughter  of  science  and  art, 
with  the  efficiency  of  all  mixed  races,  but  sterile,  like 
the  mule,  and  leading  no-where  ahead  toward  a  great  imagina 
tive  art,  for  which  it  is  probably  that  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  poetry,  which  has  lagged  behind  in  this  world- 
wide attempt  to  turn  literature  into  enlightened  common 
sense. 

  "There  were  no  Elizabethan  lyrics  in  this 

recent  age,  content  to  be  lovely,  no  satires  brilliant 
with  the  certainty  of  a  Pope  that  the  reason  could  itself 
make  facts  as  well  as  interpret  them,  no  passionate  trans- 
cripts of  pure  beauty  like  Keats fs  odes,  as  confident  and 
as  elemental  as  a  crystal  or  a  mountain,  no  dramas  like 
Shakespeare's,  where  the  author  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  character  v/ithout  asking  questions  of  statistics  on 
the  way. 

"Indeed,  reviewed  this  way,  the  best  known  and  widest 
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read  in  modern  literature  has  "been  one  long  excuse.  The 
novels  of  H.  G.  V/ells  are  sociology  put  into  narrative, 
the  plays  of  Shaw  (before  'JToan  of  Arc")  are  social  ideas 
dramatized.     The  poetry  of  Masefield,  at  its  best,  is  a 
transcript  of  daily  life  asking  credence  because  it  is  daily 
life,  though  shot  through  with  imagination.     The  novels  of 

Sinclair  Lewis  are  scientifically  exact  reporting  

"Such  a  crisis  may  come,  but  a  nearer  one  impends,  and 
those  who  pass  through  it  may  find  a  new  esthetic,  a  new 
religion,  a  new  criticism,  and  a  new  interest  in  living, 
without  forfeiting  those  "glorious  gains"  by  which  Tennyson 
seemed  chiefly  to  mean  the  fruits  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion.    There  need  be  no  destruction  of  science  as  in  the 
past.    It  may  be  that  one  more  war,  or  one  more  turn  of 
the  screw  that  is  clamping  modern  life  to  its  bed  of  mater- 
ialism, will  quench  the  fire  of  research  into  the  properties 
of  things,  turn  inventors  into  prophets,  and  send  engineers 
into  what  little  desert  they  have  left  us,  to  study  their 
souls.     But  this  is  probably  a  bad  dream  of  the  discouraged 
idealist.     If  there  is  to  be  a  revolution,  it  will  not  come 
because  scientists  give  up  their  attempt  to  subdue  the 
universe  but  from  the  modern  revelation  that  beauty,  religion, 
art,  are  as  real  as  the  atom,  and  as  the  electron.     And  that 
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means,  not  revolution  but  renaissance. 

"Our  task  is  not  clear  but  its  terms  are  evident.  We 
need  trust  no  theorizing  of  science,  but  must  apparently 
soon  accept  a  demonstrated  fact.     There  are  three  realities 
a  sense  world  of  matter  which  can  be  used  as  food,  steam, 
flesh,  and  blood,  but  not  understood  rationally,  since 
under  analysis  it  dissolves  to  nothing,  a  shadow  world  of 
mathematics  where  the  reality  grasped  by  our  senses  curves 
back  upon  itself  in  the  hypersphere  of  the  universe;  and 
beyond,  another  reality,  equally  valid,  if  equally  intan- 
gible, from  which  the  intuition  draws  perceptions  of  beauty 
and  the  idea  of  God.     With  the  first  reality  and  the  second 
science  ideals,  and  there  finds  and  establishes  its  limit. 
Beyond,  in  realities  grasped  by  the  consciousness,  in  the 
form  of  a  statue,   the  composition  of  a  picture,  the  beauty 
of  music,  the  mystical  sense  of  conciliation  with  spiritual 
power,  science  is  as  helpless  as  the  mystic  who  would  build 
a  steam  engine  by  intuition  or  analyze  salt  by  gazing  upon 
his  naval  

"7/e  are,  philosophically  speaking,  in  the  exciting 
situation  of  our  arboreal  ancestors,  who  came  down  from  the 
tree,  stretched  upward,  felt  the  ground  solid  beneath  their 
feet,  and  looked  about  upon  a  virgin  world.     The  comparison 
is  more  picturesque  than  exact,  but  it  has  meaning  in  it. 
For  the  ape  man,  like  industrial  man  of  the  mechanized  age, 
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also  felt  safe  only  in  his  tree,  where  tangible  branches 
were  always  at  hand  to  grasp  when  he  began  to  fall  through 
the  unreality  of  mere  atmosphere.     The  long  speculative 
experiment  with  matter  which  began  with  the  early  Greeks  has 
brought  us,  not  to  failure,  but  to  a  resounding  success.  We 
can  control  matter  if  we  cannot  control  ourselves,  and  we  may 
someday  thoroughly  understand  its  cause  and  all  its  functions. 
We  know  its  "statistical  probabilities"  now,  ever  if  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is,  and  we  shall  know  far  more  of  its  inter- 
relations with  consciousness  before  the  age  of  scientific 
creativeness  comes  to  an  end.     But  most  of  all  (and  it  seems 
already  safe  to  assume  this)  we  can  point  to  the  limits  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  say  that,  alone,  it  will  not  and  never 
can  explain  what  poetry  is,  what  pigments  and  cut  stone  can 
do  to  the  imagination,  what  governs,  in  the  last  analysis,  mo- 
rality, what  is,  or  what  causes,  the  deep  perception  of 
meaningfulness  in  a  physically  meaningless  universe,  in  short 
(for  the  old  terms  are  best  until  one  gets  new  ones)  -fcke 
the  nature  of  the  imagination  and  the  soul.  .... 

"The  motto  in  pure  literature  for  the  future  must  be 
"Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's." 
This  does  not  mean  that  our  fiction  will  disburden  itself  of 
the  exactness  of  science;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that 
science  will  be  used  more  intelligently  b-'  fiction,  drama,  and 
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poetry,  once  it  is  fully  realized  that  a  novel,  a  poem,  or 
a  play  must  use  all  science  that  is  relevant  but  transcend 
the  scientist's  search.  A  slavery  will  end,  a  partnership 
begin. " 

In  concluding  our  study  of  the  fiction  writers  of  the 
past  decade,  we  may  safely  credit  them  with  the  accomplishment 
of  having  faithfully  portrayed  for  us,  through  a  great  variety 
of  convincing,  lifelike,  novels,  a  very  striking  period  in 
social  and  moral  evolution.     Continuing  the  revolt  that 
began  some  years  earlier,  against  the  restraining  tenets  of 
a  standardized  age,  they  have  used  their  freedom  by  striking 
out  in  various  directions  on  a  serach  for  truth.     The  radicals 
sounding  the  trumpet  call,  have  startled  the  reading  v/orld 
into  recognition  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  The 
moderate  authors,  by  mildly  proclaiming  the  new  era,  have 
inured  the  more  conservative  among  their  readers  to  what 
now  seem  to  be  more  natural  standards  of  morals  and  manners. 
Even  the  romantic  writers,  whose  characteristic  desire  is  to 
escape  from  the  realities  of  every  day  existence,  have  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times  by  giving  us  true  pictures  of 
peonies  and  climes  remote  from  our  own.     The  ultimate  effect 
of  this  rich  outpouring  of  literature  ought  to  be  to  make  us 
face  the  problems  of  life  with  minds  open  and  untrammeld. 
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